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century German philosophy in which he was himself educated and
on which he lectured throughout his active academic life is
unquestionable. The metaphysical works of Wolff and Baum-
garten and the Vernunftlehre of Meier were his daily bread, indeed
he must have known them by heart. It is true that even these
authors are mentioned but little by name in his major works, but
this should not lead us to forget that their opinions were always
and inevitably his starting-point. On many vital issues he dis-
agreed with and refuted them, but what is more important is that
where he did agree with them he was fatally liable to suppose that
no serious difficulty existed. If, therefore, we are to achieve any
real insight into what Kant took for granted, which is a con-
siderable part of his view, it is in Baumgarten, Wolff, and Meier
that we are most likely to discover it rather than in the leading
works of the first-class philosophers. It might indeed be argued
that there were many other and better German philosophers in
the eighteenth century with whom Kant was acquainted and who
exercised a considerable influence on his thought. Moses Mendels-
sohn, Tetens, and Lambert, to name only three, were in a far
higher class than the tedious Baumgarten. This is true, but not
to the point. The justification for dealing in detail with the views
of these obsolete philosophers is mainly that they were so inferior
that hardly any trace of them now remains and that, to English
readers in particular, their doctrines are entirely unknown. There
is nothing in the English thought of the eighteenth century which
corresponds to them at all, and indeed their only claim to resur-
rection is the influence which they exercised on the development
of Kant.
Some explanation may seem to be required for the omission
from all consideration of the views of Spinoza and Berkeley. This
is not wholly due to considerations of space. As regards the former,
his works had little direct influence in Germany till they were
brought into prominence by the Lessing-Jacobi controversy in the
1780$, and there is no reason for supposing that Kant had sub-
mitted them to any careful study. As regards Berkeley, it is true
that Kant mentions him both in the Critique of Pure Reason and
the Prolegomena, but always as a typical rather than an actual
philosopher. He is 'the good Berkeley'1 who, as a result of his
failure to apprehend the true nature of space, became a hopeless
idealist and 'reduced bodies to mere illusions'. This does not
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